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THE YO SEMITE BOOK. 

to go farther. Usually, however, this is the lunch place, or half-way 
house between Clark's and the Valley, as will be easily recognized from 
the number of empty tin cans lying about. That we are respectably high 
up in the Sierra is rendered evident by the predominance of the Pinus 
contorta, a rather small tree, with its leaves short and in pairs, usually 
called “tamarack” by the settlers. This and the noble firs ( Picea 
grandis and amabilis), form here almost the whole of the forests. 

From Ostrander’s, about half a mile northeast of Westfall’s, a trail 
has been blazed by the Geological Survey to Sentinel Dome, of which 
more in the next chapter. Not far from Westfall's is a ridge, easily 
accessible, from which a fine view may be had of the Merced Group of 
mountains, and Ostrander’s Rocks (see map) are also an excellent point 
from which to survey the country. 

From Westfall’s to the edge of the Yosemite, the trail passes over a 
rolling, plateau-like country, traversing low ridges with, meadows between, 
and rising in its highest point to 3,426 feet above Clark's, or 7,400 above 
the sea. At Inspiration Point the traveller gets his first view of a portion 
of the Yosemite, and here we will leave him, while we enter on a descrip- 
tion of the Valley itself, leaving the description of this, and other views to 
be had from the outside of the walls, for another place. 

The Yosemite Valley is nearly in the centre of the State north and 
south, and nearly midway between the east and west bases of the Sierra, 
here a little over seventy miles wide. Its shape and position will be best 
understood by referring to the two maps which accompany this volume. 
One is that prepared by Mr. Gardner for the Commissioners, and including 
only the Valley and its immediate surroundings ; this is on a scale of two 
inches to a mile. The other, from the surveys of Messrs. Hoffmann and 
Gardner, embraces the V alley and the region adjacent for twenty miles in 
each direction ; the scale of this is half an inch to a mile. The Valley is 
a nearly level area, about six miles in length and from half a mile to a 
mile in width, sunk almost a mile in perpendicular depth below the general 
level of the adjacent region. It may be roughly likened to a gigantic 
trough hollowed in the mountains, nearly at right-angles to their regular 
trend, that is to say North 60° East, the direction of the axis of the Sierra 
being, as before stated, North 31° West. This trough, as will be seen by 
reference to the map, is quite irregular, having several re-entering angles 
and square recesses, let back as it were, into its sides ; still, a general north- 
east-by-easterly direction is maintained in the depression, until we arrive 
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near its upper end, when its turns sharply, at right-angles almost, and soon 
divides into three branches, through either of which we may, going up a 
series of gigantic steps, as it were, ascend to the general level of the Sierra. 
Down each of these branches, or canons, descend streams, forks of the 
Merced, coming down the steps in a series of stupendous waterfalls. At 
its lower end, the Valley contracts into a narrow gorge, or canon, with 
steeply inclined walls, and not having the U shape of the Yosemite, but the 
usual V form of California valleys. 

The principal features of the Yosemite, and those by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all other known valleys, are : first, the near approach to 
vertically of its walls ; second, their great height, not only absolutely, but 
as compared with the width of the Valley itself; and, finally, the very 
small amount of talus or debris at the base of these gigantic cliffs. These 
are the great characteristics of the Yosemite throughout its whole length • 
but, besides these, there are many other striking peculiarities, and features 
both of sublimity and beauty, which can hardly be surpassed, if equalled, 
by those of any mountain valleys in the world. Either the domes or the 
waterfalls of the Yosemite, or any single one of them even, would be 
sufficient, in any European country, to attract travellers from far and wide 
in all directions. Waterfalls in the vicinity of the Yosemite, surpassing in 
beauty many of those best known and most visited in Europe, are actually 
left entirely unnoticed by travellers, because there are so many other 
objects of interest to be visited, that it is impossible to find time for 
them all. 

In describing the Yosemite we will first give the necessary details in 
regard to the different objects of interest in and about the Valley, following 
it upward, and supposing the traveller to enter from the Mariposa side. In 
doing this we will notice the photographic illustrations of the volume in 
their order, and point out the prominent objects, giving the statistics of 
their elevation and dimensions, so far as required or ascertained ; after this 
has been done, Ave can enter into more general considerations in regard to 
the \ alley and its surroundings, speaking of it as a whole, after due 
description of its parts. 

In descending the Mariposa trail, a steep climb of 2,973 feet down to 
the bottom of the \ alley, the traveller has presented to him a succession of 
vieAvs of some of its dominant features, each successive point in the descent 
bringing him nearer, and, as it were, more face to face Avith these gigantic 
objects. Just befoie reaching the bottom, we lmve the v i ew presented in 




